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Sirange. Frank thought to himself, that college should 
turn out like this. Last year as a Freshman everything had 
seemed clear and simple. First he would knock off college 
Then a job. He hadn't been clear about what sort of job, 
but it would lead to the shining goal of success. Father 
had said as he bade Frank farewell, “Mother and I hop 
vou will succeed in college for that is the foundation of 
success afterward.” But now, a little more than a year 
later, things weren't simple and clear at all. 

The limestone columns of West College shone white in 
the bright afternoon sun. That morning the geology lee. 
turer had said something about the marine life imprisoned 
in those columns. Frank glanced briefly at the millions 
of tiny shells, but the warm bright autumn sunlight drew 
his gaze across the quadrangle to the clump of red leaved 
maple trees and to the low hills and countryside beyond, 

He hadn't flunked any courses last year (father did 
arch an eyebrow at those two D’s the second term.) But 
he hadn't found anything in college that sent him either, 


The boys at the house—nothing wrong with them, just 
not exciting. And the extra-curricular stuff—‘‘college life,’ 
as his father enthusiastically described it when Frank was 
still in high school—well. that didn’t send him either. And 
there was the draft board. They said he would be okay as 
long as he stayed in R.O.T.C. (what a bore!) and in the 
top half of his class. But you can never tell about such 
things... . 

In the Union he sipped a lemon phosphate and chatted 
with Bill Carleton. “What’s the good word, Bill?” “‘None. 
Hadn’t you heard? Two hour tests in a week,” replied 
Bill. The juke box droned an old tune, “Accentuate the 
Positive.” A sign on the door of the Y.M.C.A. rooms al 
nounced the formation of a Skeptics Club. 

“Booby trap set by the God-squad,” remarked Bill 
Frank agreed passively as he started for Winslow Ander 
son's office in Stoddard Hall. 

He was taking Andy’s Seventeenth Century course and 
wanted a line on term paper topics. Andy let you choos 
your own topic if you got his okay. He made several sug 
gestions. What about courtly love in early seventeenth cer 
tury poetry? Or the influence of Platonism on some of the 
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metaphysical poets? Or the religious background of some 
of them? Frank didn’t respond. Or, there was always 
Donne. Andy, whose book on Donne has been wide- 
ly acclaimed. puffed his pipe and said there were a lot 
of significant angles. frank said he guessed he'd give 
Donne a whirl. 

In his next conference with Andy he had a lot of ques- 
tions. Donne could write, he began enthusiastically. Could 
coin a good phrase. There was the Hemingway title, For 
Whom the Bell Tolls, and also John Gunther’s title Death 
Be Not Proud, which was the opening phrase of one of the 
Holy Sonnets. Queer idea—holy sonnets. Also it was cer- 
tainly apparent from Donne’s writing that he had been 
around, 

Go catch a falling star 

Get with child a mandrake’s root... . 

Or the lines, 
Now thou hast loved me one whole day 
Tomorrow when thou leav’st what wilt thou say? 
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But what about the religious aspect of Donne? Andy puf- 
fed at his pipe and explained Donne’s religious views and 
history. Frank continued to read Donne—poems, medita- 
tions, and though he flinched when Andy first suggested 
it, his sermons too. 


One night at dinner one of the fellows mentioned a 
philosophy prof from some place who was to talk that 
evening to the Skeptics Club. Would Frank like to go? 
He thought the club name corny, and philosophy wasn’t 
his dish. But he went. The speaker said he would under- 
take to analyze the human situation. He talked about free- 
dom and anxiety and meaninglessness and Kierkegaard. 
He even found illustrations in college life. He concluded 
with some lines from T. S. Eliot about the present being 
atime of waiting. Frank wanted to ask a question, but 
he couldn’t seem to get one formulated. His whole re- 
‘ponse to the speaker seemed a huge inchoate question. 
But the next day it really hit him. Andy was reading 
Herbert, or was it Suckling? when Frank realized the 
remarkable similarity between Donne and what the visit- 
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ing prof had said. After class he went to his room and be- 
gan to rewrite his half-written term paper. Donne and 
Existentialism? No. Donne as a Christian Thinker? No. 
Donne’s Analysis of the Human Situation? That’s it! He 
worked on it for the rest of the day and polished it for 
the rest of the week. Andy pulled a face at the term 
paper, saying that it showed originality, and er—con- 
viction. 

Frank hadn’t talked much to Howie about these prob- 
lems. Howie, his roommate, was a chemistry major and a 
junior Phi Bete. He listened as Frank read from the 
Donne paper. 

“I’m not sure I get guys like Donne and Eliot. Prefer 
Kipling and Mickey Spillane—stuff you can understand.” 
Their talk ranged to other topics. God? Howie quoted 
from a French physicist named Laplace who had said, “I 
have no need of that hypothesis.” He added that for him 
things came in the end to the conviction that science was 
the best way to contribute to human progress. 

Frank invited Howie to the next meeting of the Skep- 
tics Club. The speaker, a physicist who had worked on the 
atomic bomb project, painted a frightening picture of 
atomic possibilities. 

Frank attended more meetings of the Skeptics Club. He 
went to the club’s square dance, despite the fact that sev- 
eral boys at the house assured him that square dancing 
was for the birds. Many of the “skeptics” seemed to him 
callow. Others appeared to have something gnawing at 
them. Membership was open to all who had doubts to 
express and wanted to work on them. The CA secretary, 
Mr. Parsons. chaired the meetings. Sometimes an outside 
speaker came and sometimes there was just discussion. 
Roger-somebody made a lot of sense to Frank. A_philos- 
ophy major, he said he came to college thinking of the 
ministry, but Philosophy 1-2 had knocked that out of 
his head. In discussion he said that he had been reading 
some philosopher (Frank didn’t get the name) who said 
you had to go through skepticism and come up on the other 
side if genuine religion was ever to mean anything to 
vou. Roger seemed the sort of guy you could talk to. take 
him or leave him. 

A few days later, in the Union, they talked about the 
discussion at Skeptics Club. Roger added, 

“Guess I won’t be seeing you for a while. Draft board’s 
breathing down my neck. Phil majors don’t get deferred. 
Ill do my stretch now and when I get out I'll head for 
graduate school in philosophy. Or maybe _ theological 
seminary. I got to thinking about it again the other night; 
I was reading a theologian named Tillich.” 


Continued on next page 
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Editorial 


CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 


David was a senior who would enter Law School 
in the fall. His scholastic record was good, consid- 
ering all his outside activities. His job in the College 
Shop took considerable time, but he needed the 
money since his parents’ divorce. He was popular 
on the campus. He dated some, but never long 
enough with one girl for her to become possessive. 
Not until he met Hans Schumann did he realize 
that he had no close friends. Hans, missing the 
serious philosophical discussions of his German 
university, came to David for meaningful conver- 
sation. David tried to respond and could quote well 
known authorities on most issues. But when Hans 
asked what the questions meant to 
David, he realized it was impos- 


The early Christian church was in the deepest 
sense a Christian community. Many of its members 
had known Jesus but they had not understood his 
Good News and they did not stand by him in his 
trial and crucifixion. It was after his death and 
resurrection that they knew he was the Son of God 
who had entered human life and died that they 
might be redeemed from their sins and enter into 
their inheritance as sons of God. Their fellowship 
was so intimate that it was described as the Body 
of Christ. They were members (hands, arms, legs) 
of the Body, and Christ was the Head. Just as the 
whole body suffers when one member is injured, 
so each shared fully in the sorrows 
and joys of the others. 


sible to reveal himself to another 
person. He did not resent Hans’ 
probing questions but felt naked 
and defenseless before them. What 
was the real basis of his many 
friendships? Were they friends at 
all, or merely acquaintances? Why 
was he always so busy? Was he 
afraid to be alone? 


Joanne, David. Hans, Beverly and 
Chris—and many more. How can 
they escape the loneliness which sur- 
rounds them? How can they find 
release from the driving necessity 
to fill every moment with activity? How can they 
be freed from personal frustration, insecurity and 
guilt? How can they lead meaningful lives in this 
period of world revolution, with its ever-present 
threat of violence. dislocation and destruction? 


In Christian community men can find release from 
guilt and frustration and become the persons God 
intends them to be. It is when a small community 
of friends accepts them as they are, with their 
strength and weakness, their love and hostility, that 
they begin to accept themselves, without pretense. 
lt is in searching, living fellowships, with God as 
the acknowledged Center, that men accept his judg- 
ment on their lives and respond to his forgiving love. 


It is the Christian faith that this 
community is open to us today. 
Our full potentiality as human be- 
ings can only be realized as we be- 
come identified with each other in 
such a community. We need to be- 
long to an intimate fellowship in 
which we can come into personal 
encounter with each other and with 
God. Accepting the love which God 
extends to us, we are freed from 
anxiety and hostility and are en- 
abled to forgive each other. In such 
fellowships there will be times when 
insights are very clear and the sense of direction 
strong. At such times we know we are in the pres- 
ence of God. In deeper communication with our 
friends we become acutely aware of the potentiali- 
ties of all men everywhere and see more clearly the 
barriers which prevent the realization of God's pur- 
pose for them. Limitations of time and space pre- 
vent our knowing more than an infinitesimal frac- 
tion of the people of the earth, yet we regard all 
men as our brothers, potentially as precious to us as 
the few we know intimately. And we work with 
them to remove the chains of prejudice, ignorance 
and poverty which shackle them. 


—Fern Babcock 
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Sirange. Frank thought to himself, that college should 
turn out like this. Last year as a Freshman everything had 
seemed clear and simple. First he would knock off college, 
Then a job. He hadn't been clear about what sort of job, 
but it would lead to the shining goal of success. Father 
had said as he bade Frank farewell. “Mother and I hope 
vou will succeed in college for that is the foundation of 
success afterward.” But now, a little more than a year 
later, things weren't simple and clear at all. 

The limestone columns of West College shone white in 
the bright afternoon sun. That morning the geology lee. 
turer had said something about the marine life imprisoned 
in those columns. Frank glanced briefly at the millions 
of tiny shells, but the warm bright autumn sunlight drew 
his gaze across the quadrangle to the clump of red leaved 
maple trees and to the low hills and countryside beyond, 

He hadn't flunked any courses last year (father did 
arch an eyebrow at those two D’s the second term.) But 
he hadn't found anything in college that sent him either, 


The boys at the house—nothing wrong with them, just 
not exciting. And the extra-curricular stuff—*‘college life,” 
as his father enthusiastically described it when Frank was 
still in high school—well, that didn’t send him either. And 
there was the draft board. They said he would be okay as 
long as he stayed in R.O.T.C. (what a bore!) and in the 
top half of his class. But you can never tell about such 
things. . 

In the Union he sipped a lemon phosphate and chatted 
with Bill Carleton. “What’s the good word, Bill?” “‘None. 
Hadn’t you heard? Two hour tests in a week,” replied 
Bill. The juke box droned an old tune, “Accentuate the 
Positive.” A sign on the door of the Y.M.C.A. rooms at 
nounced the formation of a Skeptics Club. 

“Booby trap set by the God-squad,” remarked Bill. 
Frank agreed passively as he started for Winslow Ander- 
son's office in Stoddard Hall. 

He was taking Andy’s Seventeenth Century course and 
wanted a line on term paper topics. Andy let you choose 
your own topic if you got his okay. He made several sug: 
gestions. What about courtly love in early seventeenth cem 
tury poetry? Or the influence of Platonism on some of the 
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metaphysical poets? Or the religious background of some 
of them? Frank didn’t respond. Or, there was always 
Nonne. Andy, whose book on Donne has been wide- 
ly acclaimed, puffed his pipe and said there were a lot 
of significant angles. Frank said he guessed he'd give 
Donne a whirl. 

In his next conference with Andy he had a lot of ques- 
tions. Donne could write, he began enthusiastically. Could 
coin a good phrase. There was the Hemingway title, For 
Whom the Bell Tolls, and also John Gunther's title Death 
Be Not Proud, which was the opening phrase of one of the 
Holy Sonnets. Queer idea—holy sonnets. Also it was cer- 
tainly apparent from Donne’s writing that he had been 
around, 

Go catch a falling star 

Get with child a mandrake’s root... . 

Or the lines. 
Now thou hast loved me one whole day 
Tomorrow when thou leav’st what wilt thou say? 


But what about the religious aspect of Donne? Andy puf- 
led at his pipe and explained Donne’s religious views and 
history. Frank continued to read Donne—poems, medita- 
tions, and though he flinched when Andy first suggested 
it, his sermons too. 


One night at dinner one of the fellows mentioned a 
philosophy prof from some place who was to talk that 
evening to the Skeptics Club. Would Frank like to go? 
He thought the club name corny, and philosophy wasn’t 
his dish. But he went. The speaker said he would under- 
take to analyze the human situation. He talked about free- 
dom and anxiety and meaninglessness and Kierkegaard. 
He even found illustrations in college life. He concluded 
with some lines from T. S. Eliot about the present being 
atime of waiting. Frank wanted to ask a question, but 
he couldn’t seem to get one formulated. His whole re- 
‘ponse to the speaker seemed a huge inchoate question. 
But the next day it really hit him. Andy was reading 
Herbert, or was it Suckling? when Frank realized the 
remarkable similarity between Donne and what the visit- 
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ing prof had said. After class he went to his room and be- 
gan to rewrite his half-written term paper. Donne and 
Existentialism? No. Donne as a Christian Thinker? No. 
Donne’s Analysis of the Human Situation? That’s it! He 
worked on it for the rest of the day and polished it for 
the rest of the week. Andy pulled a face at the term 
paper, saying that it showed originality, and er—con- 
viction. 

Frank hadn’t talked much to Howie about these prob- 
lems. Howie, his roommate, was a chemistry major and a 
junior Phi Bete. He listened as Frank read from the 
Donne paper. 

“I’m not sure I get guys like Donne and Eliot. Prefer 
Kipling and Mickey Spillane—stuff you can understand.” 
Their talk ranged to other topics. God? Howie quoted 
from a French physicist named Laplace who had said, “I 
have no need of that hypothesis.” He added that for him 
things came in the end to the conviction that science was 
the best way to contribute to human progress. 

Frank invited Howie to the next meeting of the Skep- 
tics Club. The speaker, a physicist who had worked on the 
atomic bomb project, painted a frightening picture of 
atomic possibilities. 

Frank attended more meetings of the Skeptics Club. He 
went to the club’s square dance, despite the fact that sev- 
eral boys at the house assured him that square dancing 
was for the birds. Many of the “skeptics” seemed to him 
callow. Others appeared to have something gnawing at 
them. Membership was open to all who had doubts to 
express and wanted to work on them. The CA secretary, 
Mr. Parsons. chaired the meetings. Sometimes an outside 
speaker came and sometimes there was just discussion. 
Roger-somebody made a lot of sense to Frank. A_philos- 
ophy major, he said he came to college thinking of the 
ministry, but Philosophy 1-2 had knocked that out of 
his head. In discussion he said that he had been reading 
some philosopher (Frank didn’t get the name) who said 
you had to go through skepticism and come up on the other 
side if genuine religion was ever to mean anything to 
vou. Roger seemed the sort of guy you could talk to. take 
him or leave him. 

A few days later, in the Union. they talked about the 
discussion at Skeptics Club. Roger added, 

“Guess | won’t be seeing you for a while. Draft board’s 
breathing down my neck. Phil majors don’t get deferred. 
I'll do my stretch now and when I get out I'll head for 
graduate school in philosophy. Or maybe _ theological 
seminary. I got to thinking about it again the other night; 
| was reading a theologian named Tillich.” 


Continued on next page 
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Nothing Can Ge MOTE fundamental (continued) 


Liking this fellow’s matter-of-fact courage Frank said. 
“Too bad you've got to go.” 


“It looks like somebody's got to do the job and the 


draft board says it’s me.” 


Frank went to chapel next week. It was a good sermon 
—and he wondered what Donne would have said in the 
college chapel pulpit. Or what Roger might say if he 
should come back years later as a preacher. The fol- 
lowing Sunday a big-time preacher from the city talked 
about peace of mind. (What was it Andy had said in con- 
ference about religion being a kind of dope or escape 
mechanism?) Many students said they liked this ser- 
mon: it was so stimulating and applicable to their lives. 


At midyear exams Frank hit the English sevenieenth cen- 
tury course for his first A. Reading for his Donne paper 
had helped. Facts had seemed to cluster naturally around 
ideas, and the ideas seemed to occur naturally. What was 
more, they seemed alive and important. He found him- 
self drawing upon them in other exams and in several 


papers. 


The second semester he saw Mr. Parsons, the CA sec- 
retary, more often. First term, when Frank had seen him 
around the Union, he had figured him as a sort of hired- 
chief-of-staff for the God-squad. One day Parsons invited 
him to stop and talk. He said he had liked his comments 
at the Skeptics Club and asked his interests and his pros- 
pective major. Frank glanced at the book shelf. The sec- 
retary explained that he had been a history major in 
college, but that he had been attracted to philosophy and 
theology while studying at Yale. He invited Frank to 
help himself to books on the shelf, and also asked if he 
would be interested in being a member of a CA com- 
mittee to study the campus fraternity situation. 


Frank worked on this committee. 
He continued to go around to the 
Skeptics Club. He went to a couple 
of CA dinners and even attended a 
regional conference at Camp Totawa. 
The crowd was congenial. There 
were some good-looking girls, which 
as he explained to his conference 
roommates, didn’t hurt a bit. The 
speakers didn’t agree with one another, but they made you 
think in a quite urgent and personal way where you stood 
and where you were heading. Driving back to college in the 
car with Parsons, he spoke of the attitude which had per- 
vaded the conference. He said it was a kind of friendliness 
and cooperation different from anything he had found at 
college. And without fuss or any of the stereotyped atti- 
tudc-. there seemed to be some authentic re'igion. Par- 
sons .sreed with the observations, and asked Frank if he 
would | interested in being on the CA executive commit- 
tee next «.°. It seemed entirely natural for him to say yes. 


6 


But it was a chapel speaker late in April who really » 
him thinking. The speaker told about a student who hy 
come here to college just before World War II and hy 
left to join the army. In college and in the army he ha 
kept a diary, from which the speaker quoted at length 
He had come to college because his family thought it wa 
the thing to do. College seemed trivial until he hit th 
history department. Then he began to work and his mix 
hegan to develop. Not an A student yet. he did an honon 
thesis on the French revolution. The diary described ho 
the thesis took shape and how the student found himsel 
in the writing of it. Then a term before graduation he |e 
college for the army and was killed in the Battle of 
Bulge. “But.” concluded the speaker. “if that boy ha 
lived to be a hundred, nothing more fundamental woul 
have happened to him than happened to him here on this 
campus. 


“Nothing more fundamental .... Frank wondere 
if anything fundamental had ever happened to him. Wha 
was fundamental? The question fascinated and _ terrified 
him. He kept coming back to it for days. It bothered him 
like an itch. 


He hadn't seen any sudden lights: he wasn’t the typ. 
Things didn’t happen that way to him. But he could 
a real difference, as he reflected on the matter. He wa 
more aware of himself, and more sure. He was beginning 
to know himself. Donne had helped him get acquaintei 
with himself. So had Parsons and the Skeptics Club 
Thanks for the introduction! He was beginning to see som 
things he had never dreamed existed. And he was begin 
ning to see clearly some other things he had always bee 
vague about. 


There were still plenty of problems. What would he major 
in? What would he do after college? There was tha 
dull Government 34 course. And there was always the 
draft board. He recalled Parson’s remark about hov 
some people were always looking for a magic helper. Ther 
wasn’t any magic helper, but he found himself facim 
these questions without despair. 


As Frank tried to size himself up Parsons listened 
Then he told Frank about his master’s essay in theology 
in which he had sought to interpret human_personali 
as a kind of dialogue or meeting between man and God. 
There is always, he added, divine initiative and hum 
response. That night Frank thumbed through Donne: 
Holy Sonnets while Howie’s radio played. He read the 
familiar lines, 


Batter my heart, three personed God; for You 
as yet but knock, breathe, shine, and seek to mend. 


Curious phrase, he thought, but that was Donne. He ® 
called his conversation with Parsons as he continued read: 
ing the sonnet. 
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As one reflects upon the condition of literature in our 
period one is led, more and more, to feel that such books 
as André Malraux’s Man’s Fate and Ignazio Silone’s Bread 
and Wine are not likely to be written in the next few 
vears by the present generation of young writers still under 
forty. That there should be no expectation of an insurg- 
ence at the present time of a literature engaged with the 
crises and distempers of contemporary history may at first 
appear to be strange. For as Professor Lionel Trilling 
remarked not long ago. “our fate, for better or worse, is 
political.” and we are “in the full tide of those desperate 
perceptions . . . . Which . . . . haunt and control our 
minds with visions of losses worse than that of existence 
—losses of civilization, personality, humanness” and of 
the most fundamental decencies in our common life. And 
so, it might be supposed that our poets and novelists could 
no more resist the demands of the public life for atten- 
tion today than could poets in the thirties like Stephen 
Spender and W. H. Auden in England, or novelists like 
Malraux and Silone on the Continent and John Dos Pas- 
sos in America. The fact is, however, that one looks in 
vain today for a young writer on the American scene 
struggling to contain within the terms of significant ar- 
istic statement the moral and psychological drama of, let 
us say. an Alger Hiss or a Senator McCarthy. 


Why has discussion of social life disappeared? 


The most immediate explanation of the disappearance 
of explicit discussion of the social life in recent litera- 
ture is doubtless the highly restrictive cultural atmos- 
phere of our day that threatens, in every area of our in- 
tellectual life, to subvert creativeness and candor of ex- 
pression. But to suppose that this is a sufficient disposition 
of the matter is to suppose that our young writers—the 
generation of Jean Stafford and Carson McCullers, of 
Frederick Buechner and Truman Capote, of Robie Macau- 
lay and Paul Bowles—are merely victims of craven tim- 
orousness, and though this is often the thesis of the jour- 
nalists who write for the literary supplements of the Sun- 
day press, it is not. I think, at all true. 

_ Their plight consists, fundamentally, in their situation, 
in their residence within what the French Catholic philoso- 
pher Gabriel Marcel has called a “broken world.” They 
are overcome, as most of us are, with “a general dismay 
at the results of five centuries of progress and widening 
enlightenment.” It is not that they have turned away 
from contemporary life but rather that the uneasy truce 


‘Malcolm Cowley, “A Tidy Room in Bedlam,” Harper's Maga- 
zime, Vol. 206, No. 1235, April 1953, p. 32. 
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Kingdom Foreseen 


An interim assessment of contemporary literature 


of the cold war that separates East from West, the shrink- 
age of personal liberty throughout the world, the perva- 
sive bad faith, the hell of global insecurity in which we 
live. point for them not simply to a breakdown in the 
machinery of modern society but to something in the na- 
ture of man which cannot be grasped by the mathemati- 
cally precise assignations of guilt and innocence charac- 
teristic of orthodox leftist liberal thought. As Mr. Auden 
remarked in his New Year Letter of 1940: 

The situation of our time 

Surrounds us like a baffling crime. 

And all of our equipment for the detection and contain- 
ment of the malevolent forces only 

Extends the area of the crime 

Until the guilt is everywhere, 

And more and more we are aware, 

However miserable may be 

Our parish of immediacy, 

How small it is, how, far beyond, 

Ubiquitous within the bond 

Of one impoverishing sky, 

Vast spiritual disorders lie. 

Our situation today is so different from that of the 
1930's: for the author of In Dubious Battle and The 
Grapes of Wrath and his generation “there remained the 
illusion that history could still be altered—altered by the 
outraged individual voice of the observer.”* But we are 
given some measure of the extent to which in the inter- 
vening years this illusion has been shattered in, for ex- 
ample, the case of Richard Wright, who, as a Negro 
writer. is surely in possession of an urgent social sub- 
ject. In his novel of 1940, Native Son, Mr. Wright gave 
us. if not an altogether artistically coherent, certainly a 
most deeply felt and moving statement of the tragic de- 
privations that have been the burden of the American 
Negro. And it was a novel whose violent rhetoric was the 
exacerbated outcry of a man who had looked with pain- 
ful steadiness at a segment of social reality. But his more 
recent book, The Outsider, though clearly the product of a 
writer who has a genius for the novel, is marred by a cer- 
tain insecurity of tone, a certain strident petulance that was 
not so markedly present in the earlier novel and that sug- 
gests that the metaphysical hysteria which all of us ex- 
perience intermittently today has also overtaken Mr. 
Wright. He no longer talks straightforwardly about con- 
temporary social reality with the confidence and certainty 
of his former manner, but rather, presents us with what 
is almost a Kafkaesque grotesquerie which, though hedged 
about with all sorts of sophistications that appeal to the 
cultivated reader, clearly reveals the writer's disconcer- 
tion today before the social fact of which, in an earlier 
time, he was more fully in possession. 


2 Albert J. Guerard, “The Ivory Tower and the Dust Bowl,” 
New World Writing, No. 3, p. 353. 
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A Kingdom Foreseen continued 


Kafka describes our world 


I have been led to invoke the name of Franz Kafka. 
partly no doubt by a kind of reflex, for at this middle 
point in the progress of twentieth-century literature one 
does not talk for long about the lay of the land without 
mentioning his name. Mr. Auden, again, has remarked: 
“Had one to name the artist who comes nearesi to bear- 
ing the same kind of relation to our age that Dante. 
Shakespeare and Goethe bore to theirs, Kafka is the first 
one should think of.” For the claustral, nightmare world 
of his novels is the world in which we live and the world 
in terms of which much of the testimony about the human 
condition in recent literature has to be understood. In 
The Trial, for example, the hero Joseph K. is accused one 
morning of a crime he did not commit and the nature of 
which he cannot even discover. He seeks a court hearing. 
enters into transactions with a dubious attorney, tries to 
find allies. and desperately attempts to reach the higher 
authorities who dispense the court’s justice. But he never 
succeeds. And at the end, on the evening before his 
thirty-first birthday, two officials of the court escort him 
from his house to an old quarry on the outskirts of the 
city where they stab him to death. Here is a world 
which the defenseless individual is at every point haunted 
and harassed and pushed about by recondite powers whose 
pursuit of him is so relentless and unremitting that in 
the end he begins to confuse his real identity with that 
which he has somewhere been given in an official dossier. 
the exact contents of which remain forever undiscover- 
able. 

The general bureaucratization of modern life (which is 
a phenomenon, as we are discovering today, by no means 
limited to the countries beyond the 
Iron Curtain) is a theme which runs 
throughout Kafka’s entire work. In 
story after story and in novel after 
novel man is caught within unwieldly 
mechanisms that are not of his crea- 
tion and whose operations are 
gallingly dilatory and fortuitous. “In 
fact,” says Max Lerner, “by a wild 
irony, in this regime of order and law it is accident that 
is decisive. Despite the oppressive anxiety of Kafka’s pro- 
tagonist to fulfill his quest and come to terms with his uni- 
verse, despite his desperate straining to make even the 
slighest headway, he is hopelessly entangled in a network of 
casual incidents. T yst irrelevant act may lead to the 
widest consequence; the trivial is canonized.” The whole se- 
quence of events in The Trial or The Castle, we say, is im- 
probable. But then, on taking thought we realize that Kafka 
thrusts us into the very center of the maelstrom of con- 
temporary life as it is daily reported in the great news- 
papers of the world. 

Indeed, the profound influence that Kafka has exerted 
upon many writers—both poets and novelists—in recent 
years is, I think, due to a renewal among them of a sense 
(which they are aware of sharing with him) of “the trans- 
cendent. of an absolute indicated by, but not contained 


. the experience of this ambiguous world.’ So that poets 
today like George Barker, David Gascoyne. Dylan Thomas, 
and Robert Lowell. and novelists like Robert Penn War- 
ren, William Sansom, Albert Camus, and Ralph Ellison, as 
they talk about our world, often seem at the same time to 


be mindful of something like Karl Barth's totaliter aliter 
(the “Wholly Other”), even when there is not the slight- 
est religious reference in their work. They have, as did 
Kafka. gone “beyond the problem of man facing his so- 
ciety to the problem of man facing himself and the un- 
known and inaccessible within him.”' And in the vacuum 
of contemporary life they are often at the point, we feel, 
of addressing the Void as “Thou.” 


“A tidy room in Bedlam” 


They—most of them—do not yet. of course. really know 
how to do this, and so they dwell upon the “I-Thou rela- 
tion not in its extra-mundane but rather in its intra-mun- 
dane aspect. In a world in which, as M. Gabriel Marcel 
has said. “the preposition ‘with’ seems more and 
more to be losing its meaning,” they 
terminedly upon the preciousness of personal relations. In- 
deed, it may well be that the young novelist’s refusal at 
the present time to write the kind of straightforward novel 
of society or politics that was being written in the 1930's 
is not. as | may have seemed to imply at the beginning, 
a timorous evasion of today’s public realities. but stems 
rather from a desire to celebrate and safeguard the per- 
sonal life, since he believes it to be threatened by the col- 


insist ever more de- 


lective as such. In any event, our young poets often ad- 


dress their poems to their wives and intimate friends, and 
our young novelists choose to write of the crises and di- 
lemmas of the private life. They have not wanted to speak 
to us as if their's were the voice of History or of Events. 
William Styron (Lie Down in Darkness) has written of 
the moral dilemmas of a family whose members cannot 
love and who are therefore doomed to damnation. Jean 
Staflord (The Catherine Wheel) has written of an ex- 
quisite woman, Katherine Congreve. in early middle 
age. living alone in a great house in New England and 
gradually discovering the sterility of her beautifully ord- 
ered life which is unfulfillled by love. George Lanning 
(This Happy Rural Seat) has brilliantly written of a man, 
Herbert Komar, who (like the hero of Henry James’ The 
Beast in the Jungle), discovering at the age of sixty the 
emptiness of the uninvolved, unentangled life that for years 
he has led—eating in drab restaurants and living in dismal 
rooming houses—seeks to rectify it, “too late... . but 
not too late.” And Elizabeth Pollet (Family Romance) 
writes of hazardous emotional ambivalences in the rela- 
tion between a father and daughter. And Mr. Malcolm 
Cowley says that they and their contemporaries have 
created “a tidy room in Bedlam.” But perhaps that is what 
we need—a cultivated garden, a tidy room, an island of 
order as a bulwark against pervasive and overwhelming 


3 Dorothy M. Emmet, The Nature of Metaphysical Thinking. 
London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1949, p. 223. 


1Max Lerner, “The Human Voyage,” The Kafka Problem, 
Edited by Angel Flores. New York: New Directions, 1946, p. 44. 
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Is there a characteristic Christian response to times of 
historical crisis—times like our own when the old order 
of human standards and institutions is challenged, when 
the social stability essential to gradual, peaceful develop- 
ment is threatened and when, instead of smooth transi- 
tions from one phase of history to the next, there are dis- 
locations. violence, and destruction. No book lives more 
intimately with such times than the Bible and its attitude 
toward them. as toward most other historical phenomena. 
is highly discriminating. On the one hand the times are 
deplored as an era of woe and tribulation. On the other, 
when confronted with the strains and stresses of a turbu- 
lent period of history. Christianity has often extracted 
from them whatever creative possibilities they may con- 
ceal, 

On the negative side the Christian cannot but lament. 
with Jeremiah. the material calamities that befall individ- 
uals and nations. Viewing them in the light of the peace 
of God and the Kingdom of Fedi¥en, he spares no effort 
to prevent and mitigate them. 
over. not simply on the physical plane, but also as the in- 
evitable concomitant of spiritual defection. These are the 
times when forces of evil stalk the land, when idolatries 
assert their spurious claims to men’s allegiance, when 
the “abomination of desolation stands in the holy place.” 
The gods of nation or of party, of race or of class, of 
science or of wealth, of the past or the future-—all these 
are able in periods of insecurity to beguile bewildered 
men with false promises of deliverance. What the Bible 
understands so well about any idol is that once it gets 
control of a man’s heart, his loyalty and trust, it has also 
won dominion over his mind. A perfectly normal intel- 
ligzent man (read Everyman) may be inaccessible to rea- 
son when a trespasser approaches the sacred soil where 
his idol dwells. One of the commonest contemporary 
symptoms of a time of crisis is the abandonment of ra- 
tional arguments and the appeal to slogans. shibboleths. 
and “isms the effect of which is considerably more hypnotic 
than enlightening. 


understands them. more- 
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Valse gods may arise in a turbulent period of history— 


or Christianity may seize this time for creative action 


The appeal of false gods 

Three faise gods have a special appeal in times of 
crisis: the gods of the past, of the future. and of tragic 
destiny. The first of these finds his adherents among 
those who are so alarmed by clear and present threats to 
the hard-won achievements of the past as to resist any 
change at all. Blinded by an uncritical allegiance to the 
past. they fail to see the inevitable injustices in any 
status quo and consequently are committed to perpetuating 
them. Their attempt to stem the tide of social improve- 
ment only contributes to the eventual torrent of revenge. 
The sins of the free world have accentuated the appeal of 
Communism. 

Those who see the folly of such a course often fall easy 
prey to the second idol, the god of the future. Aware of 
the inevitability of change, they imagine that all change 
necessarily is for the better. By this most dubious as- 
sumption they are tempted to side with any movement 
which campaigns on behalf of “progress.” The Kinsey 
Report. for example. was uncritically hailed by many so- 
cial scientists (and some clergymen), not on the basis 
of discriminating evaluation of its merits but simply be- 
cause it was more “up to date” than Victorian sex stand- 
ards. The fatal equation of change with progress can 
induce one to sacrifice the partial goods of the present in 
exchange for seven devils worse than the first, as disillu- 
sioned ex-Communists continually testify. 

As men become sufhciently disappointed with the false 
promises of past and future, they become ripe for the 
one god whose fortunes steadily increase as crisis be- 
comes more acute: the god of tragic destiny. Capitalizing 
on thwarted nostalgia and shattered hopes, he offers a 
guaranteed immunity against all the vicissitudes of his- 
tory: no hope at all. His prophets, from some of the 
ancient Stoics to Oswald Spengler, have taught that hu- 
man existence is the battleground of conflicting forces 
which. though irreconcilable, are equally good. From 
ihis rarefied vantage point they are able to understand the 

Continued on next page 
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CRISIS continued 


passing of the old as necessary to accommodate the new. 
which, in its turn, is also doomed to die. Since the op- 
posing historical forces have equal validity they cancel 
each other out and one can derive a certain hothouse 
serenity from comprehending the futility of all human 
endeavor. Existentialism, the most recent sect of the cult 
of tragedy—-does indeed affect an anguished distress that 
life should be so frustrating. But, while professing mere- 
ly to serve the truth by awakening others to the grue- 
some facts of life, it seems at times to find a perverse sat- 
isfaction in playing Cassandra to the world. As it revels 
in despair it betrays a sort of self-righteousness in re- 
verse: despair has become a virtue and hope a bourgeois 
vice. Its ideal is the “courage to embrace catastrophe” as 
the external manifestation of the perpetual predicament 
of man. The evident gratification with which it does so, 
however, is more apt to recall the operating surgeon who. 
on discovering a malignant cancer inside his patient, ex- 
claimed triumphantly, “Exactly as | predicted!” 


Why can Christianity use a period of crisis? 
Christianity’s acute sensitivity to these spiritual temp- 
tations. and to the material calamities that both accom- 
pany and aggravate them, might suggest a wholly nega- 
tive attitude toward times of crisis. Historically. how- 
ever. these have often been prec sely the periods in which 
Christianity has come into its own. The classic example is 
The City of God. As the foundations of the ancient world 
came crashing down in ruins, and as competing gods 
tempted men to place an idolatrous interpretation upon 
their misfortunes, St. Augustine not only exposed the fal- 
lacies of these explanations but salvaged from the wreck- 
age the moral and spiritual legacy of the ancient world. 


What is the secret of the remarkable resilience which 
enables Christianity to appropriate the depths of human 
self-destructiveness and transmute them into purifying 
and creative fire? Just as the true caliber of a friend or 
the quality of a machine is revealed by their perform- 
ance in an emergency, so also the 
superior truth of Christianity ac- 
counts for its staying powers when 
the chips are down. St. Augustine 
demonstrates this superiority, first, 
through Christianity’s ability to in- 
terpret times of historical turmoil as 
the inevitable concomitant of idolatry 
—an interpretation which avoids the 
pitfalls and contradictions of more superficial explanations. 
Secondly, though periods of crisis do accentuate the appeal 
of a false god they also expose his essential weakness which 
can be more readily camouflaged in times of stability. It is 
the false prophet who continually reassures the king of 
peace and plenty. But the prophets of Yahweh understand 
the misfortunes of Israel partly as the instrument whereby 
God reveals the futility of idolatry: “Where are thy gods 
that thou hast made thee? Let them arise, if they can 
save thee in the time of trouble.” Thus crisis is not mere- 
ly the result; it can serve also as a remedy for the stiff- 
necke(| complacency which in quieter times either pre- 
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vents men from facing the fundamental issues of life or in- 
duces them to accept false answers uncritically. Whereas 
a time of stability can foster a fool’s paradise, crisis can 
awaken men to the fateful import of the words of Jesus: 
“This night thy soul shall be required of thee.” 

A third sense in which a time of crisis is “made to 
order” for Christianity is suggested by the Greek word 
krisis, which means also “judgment.” Crisis. as a time 
of testing. demands the most critical and responsible ex- 
ercise of judgment. But it is precisely this faculty which 
every idol destroys. For the exercise of judgment there 
must be a criterion of discrimination. But what charac- 
terizes all idolatry is a subtle undermining of such a cri- 
terion. In the case of the three idolatries described above, 
the first regards the past uncritically as the repository of 
all truth: the second takes the same attitude toward the 
future; and the third f€ankly undercuts the very basis of 
discrimination by obse the distinction between good 
and evil. In fact, as tte Bible so well knows. one of the 
mainsprings of idolatry is precisely man’s headlong 
flight from responsible and discerning judgment. If there 
is a source of judgment independent of me. then | am 
liable to judgment by it. What an idol offers me is security 
against any adverse judgment, a safe place on the side 
of the angels. As his share of the bargain, however. he 
demands the enslavement of the hearts and minds of men 
by numbing the principal organ of their created liberty: 
the power of discrimination. Christianity, on the other 
hand, demands that a man open himself to possible nega- 
tive judgment: “For the word of God is sharper than any 
two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder 
of soul and spirit, of joints and marrow, and is a diviner 
of the thoughts and intents of the heart. . . . All things 
are naked and opened unto the eye of him with whom 
we have to do.” Precisely by exposing him to judgment 
Christianity also liberates man by restoring to him the 
only possible basis for the responsible exercise of his 
freedom: the will of God. 

In a time of crisis, when the shrill clamor of compet- 
ing idolatries fills the air with fanaticism and confusion, 
men’s capacity for discriminating judgment is most jeop- 
ardized at the moment when it is most needed. The perils 
of our own atomic age cry out that now or never is the 
time for greatness; yet as the mythical sword of Damocles 
becomes a stark fact before our eyes, men are stampeded 
right and left into the opium dream of tragic destiny. 
What can awaken them to discharge the awesome respon- 
sibilities of the present? Whence can a man derive the 
discernment and the nerve to thread his way through 
such tangled strands of good and evil? Only from One 
who in time past has raised up an Ambrose, an Augus- 
tine, a Gregory to deal with the crises of history after 
the mighty had fallen; One whose Word, as Isaiah says, 
is sharper than any sword. Ours is a time when a run- 
away world is more desperate than ever for the power 
of this Word to fulfill once again the ancient prophecy: 


And a man shall be as a river of water in a dry place, the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 


By E. LA B. CHERBONNIER, Associate Professor of 
Religion at Barnard College, Columbia University 
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Charles Farrow, son of one of Harristown’s old-line 
families. was thirty-four when he embezzled fifteen thou- 
sand dollars of his firm’s funds. Not until he was appre- 
hended did any member of his family know of the crime. 
In a quickly unfolding drama that rocked the polite little 
mid-western city, Farrow was indicted, then convicted and 
sentenced to imprisonment in the state penitentiary. 

Charles Farrow had graduated with honors from St. 
Andrews. a church college, and two years later completed 
his Master's degree in business administration at the state 
university. He joined a prominent brokerage firm in Har- 
ristown and married Priscilla Norton. A year before his 
indictment he and Priscilla had purchased a home in the 
country club district and settled down with their two 
children to become a substantial family of the community. 

Kveryone was impressed with the way Charles and Pris- 
cilla worked and lived and played together with their chil- 
dren. Sometimes they seemed almost too generous in giv- 
ing their support to good causes. Those who knew them 
hest realized how unpretentious they really were. Their 
friends and acquaintances were appalled when the court 
indicted Charles, and the papers of the city made sadistic 
capital of the story. 

When the trial ended Charles Farrow’s bewilderment 
and shame and guilt had distilled within him a swirling 
fluid that seemed eventually to solidify into rock. When 
he was led through the gate of the state penitentiary his 
body had become a limp sagk in which the rock was 
dragged by some force beyond linself. All the distinct feel- 
ings he had known during the trial, as he contemplated the 
humiliation of his wife and children, the shame he had 
brought to his parents and friends, the damage to the 
eood name of his firm—all these feelings became blurred 
and then were absorbed by the rock of numbness at the 
center of his being. 

Karly in the trial he had been able to define certain 
basic questions with which he wrestled. What kind of fu- 
ture will there be for me? How can my family continue 
to live with courage? Can I ever again be a man in my 
own eyes? Will I ever regain the place | once held in the 
trust and affection of my friends and business associates? 
But even these thoughts and feelings became absorbed 
within the hard, numb thing inside him. When at length 
he reached his cell in the prison he surrendered to the 
rock’s weight and sank into exhausted sleep. 


y 


When the vestry met for its October meeting, action 
was to be taken on the vacancy created by Charles Far- 
row’s imprisonment. The church law required the vestry 
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FORGIVENESS 


- A STORY BY WILLIAM N. HAWLEY 


to submit a recommendation to the next regular parish 
meeting. declaring the seat vacant and requesting that 
someone be elected to complete the term. The vestry mem- 
bers knew this and all shrank from making a move. When 
the issue was reached on the agenda the rector three times 
called for a motion before someone made it. Then, before 
the motion could be seconded, Mr. Richard Atwood rose. 

“Please forgive me if I request a privilege contrary to 
parliamentary procedure, but | wish to speak against this 
motion before it is seconded. | hope that Mr. Pierce will 
withdraw his motion after he has heard what I have to 
say so that we can adopt my substitute motion.” 

The group waited in tense anticipation. 

“| wish to recommend and urge, Mr. Chairman.” Mr. 
Atwood faced the rector, “that we do not ask the parish 
to declare Charles Farrow’s seat vacant. I should like for 
us to request instead that the seat be kept under Farrow’s 
name for at least another year.” 

Voices were raised in, protest. One vestryman strongly 
objected, saying that this was asking the parish to white- 
wash the crime. 

“To keep a vestry seat open in the name of a man re- 
siding in the state penitentiary is to make virtues of crime 
and social irresponsibility. We must not let our deep sym- 
pathy for Farrow blind us to the fact that our official de- 
cisions affect the community’s interpretation of our in- 
tentions as a’ church.” This from senior warden James 
Canfield, a leader in the city’s financial affairs. 

“| appreciate the candor of your remarks, Mr. Canfield” 
the old gentleman rejoined. “But I feel that we have been 
too concerned with how our church looks in the com- 
munity and too preoccupied with doing everything ‘in 
proper order. Consequently we may fail to become what 
our Lord intended his church to be. Somewhere | got 
the idea that, above all else, a church is supposed to be a 
redemptive force in human life. | cannot speak for all of 
you but I feel the need of being confronted with Farrow’s 
absence every time I come to vestry meeting.” 

“What do you mean by that last remark?” asked the 
rector. 

“For one thing. | am not attempting to whitewash Far- 
row’s deed in the eyes of the community. But I am trying 
to see the meaning of the church in relation to the thing 
that has happened to Farrow and his family—which has 
happened also to all of us. | feel that somehow Farrow’s 
sin is our sin. This may have a pious sound but I do not 
mean it that way. After last Sunday’s sermon, I feel that if 
we as a church assume that this crime is exclusively Far- 
row’s and that we have no part in it, then we are not acting 

Continued on next page 
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COMMUNITY OF FORGIVENESS (continued) 


as a church. Like Pilate. we will be washing our hands of 
that to which we have been called by our Lord.” 

“What are you getting at now?” snapped Canfield. 
shunting his words around a half-smoked cigar. 

“What I am trying to say would take a long time to 
tell. Mr. Canfield. even if I were able to say it right. But 
this much is clear to me: any man who works in the finan- 
cial and business world or any other part of the world 
today will encounter many pressures and will be tempted 
to compromise. I dare say everyone of us has compromised 
in one way or another. In the bread-and-butter world the 
law of tooth and fang frequently is the final law—at least 
such is my observation after forty years in the business 
of stocks and bonds. In Forest Glen we are a polite people 
and we do all the right things for charity. Our daughters 
are introduced to the world in a dramatic display of good- 
will and inter-family affection. Nevertheless. we are a 
people who know a great emptiness. We are living testi- 
monies to the proposition that no man can live in our kind 
of world without becoming lost—-lost again and again.” 

Mr. Atwood spoke with deep feeling, his voice rising in 
a crescendo. Then he returned to quieter speech. 

“| do not want to labor this point. My only concern is 
that we realize that no man sins unto himself alone. Every 
man is responsible for his own agtions and must bear the 
consequences himself, but this does not mean that the rest 
of us are disconnected from hin: in his waywardness.” 

“But what does last Sunday have to do with your 
present views on this matter?” inquired the rector. 

“Last Sunday.” said Mr. Atwood, “the Gospel and the 
sermon had to do with the shepherd who left the ninety- 
nine while he hunted for the one lost sheep. The shepherd 
was overjoyed at finding the sheep that had been lost and 
wanted his neighbors to rejoice with him when the lost 
one was found. If my analysis is a correct one. this story 
vividly describes what we as a parish have failed to do.” 

Rising quickly Mr. Canfield moved that the business 
he tabled until the next regular meeting. “We need.” said 
he. “to reconsider the problem of Farrow’s vacancy with- 
out being prejudiced or confused by the kind of discus- 
sion that has developed in today’s meeting.” 

The motion was immediately seconded. With severa! 
vestrymen calling for the vote, the rector nevertheless rose 
to make a statement. 

“Ll am willing, gentlemen, to recognize this motion as 
wel! as the implied motion for adjournment. But [ want 
vou to know that I subscribe heartily to what Mr. At- 
wood has been saying. Moreover, | believe that the con- 
sideration he has introduced is appropriate in a business 
meeting of this vestry and must be introduced into our 
deliberations when we take up the matter again. | did not 
feel comfortable while Mr. Atwood spoke but I believe he 
has rendered the parish a significant service.” 


8. 

Following adjournment of the vestry the rector invited 

Mr. Atwood to remain. As the two men seated them- 
selves before the fireplace, the rector spoke. 


“Mr. Atwood, plain speaking of the kind you initiated 
tonight is long overdue for us. | confess to deflation of 
my clerical ego because | have not been as perceptive as 
you are. But I have been troubled. Do continue what you 
were saying. 

“One thing that impresses me about this Gospel story,” 
Mr. Atwood began, “is the emphasis upon the lostness of 
the sheep. It is the fact of losiness that provides the occa- 
sion for the meeting of God with man and man with God. 
But man’s lostness does not bring about a meeting be- 
tween God and man until man recognizes or confesses his 
lostness and asks for deliverance. Then the redeeming 
power of God works in man to bring him ‘home.’ 

“But where does the Christian community. the church, 
fit into this picture?” the rector asked. 

“The shepherd in the parable portrays God at work 
among men to restore them to wholeness or to recover 
men from their lostness. That is to say. the church is — 
truly the Body of Christ—the redemptive community—to 
the extent that it behaves like the shepherd in the lostness 
of any of the sheep. anywhere at any time.” 

“And would you not say, also.” the rector interrupted, 
“that the church becomes this kind of community— 
that is. with power to show forth the judgment and grace 
of God—by virtue of the fact that its members have come 
to trust forgiveness as the Eternal Source of life's fulfill- 
ment and joy?” 

“Yes, that’s the point at which the Farrow case is rele- 
vant.” said Atwood. And for that 
reason | want us to keep Farrow 
seat vacant—-vacant at least until we 
have learned the significance of this 
event for us. as professing Christians. 

He continued, “Sometimes we have 
used our liturgy and praverbook and 
sacraments and church activities to 
construct a Tower of Babel—as 
though we could reach God without undergoing the travail. 
the crucifixion and humiliation which our Lord had to 
suffer. We have almost completely rejected judgment and 
sin as a personal encounter. Consequently. when something 
happens to one of our people—Charles Farrow, for example 
—we react by shying away from the situation, as though 
confronted with some fantastic phenomenon which had 
no connection with human realities. 

“That kind of doing leaves the lost sheep stranded in the 
wil 'crness- and the ninety-nine are also forsaken. The 
s'epherd in the story feels within himself the suffering 
of his sheep. and his response to their need is immediate. 
One of his lambs is in trouble—and off he goes. He 
doesn’t come back until he has found the lost one. Such are 
the qualities of a truly Christian community. And my feel- 
ing is that Farrow’s predicament has caught us building a 
Tower of Babel. We are just a collection of polite people 
doing nice things in proper order, as all nice Christians 
do!” 

The older man turned a serious gaze on the rector. 
“Mr. Gardner, | have been a member of this parish since 
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childhood. Once, as a young man I nearly suffered Far- 
rows fate—but I was rescued by someone who was not a 
member of my church or of my faith. 

“| have no fear telling you now that | have been guilty 
of a crime like Farrow’s. It happened over thirty years 
ago and no one now in this town knows of it. | was an 
ambitious man and felt strongly the pressure of my fam- 
ily’s success dreams. But success lagged for me. And I did 
exactly what our fellow vestryman did. | shall never for- 
vet the terror and sense of doom under which | lived for 
a week. Then. in desperation, | approached the vice- 
president of my firm and confessed what I had done. To 
my great amazement he accepted me, despite what I had 
done. Without telling even the members of his family he 
covered the firm’s losses out of his personal funds. 

“| did not deserve what my friend did for me _ that 
night (that’s the way it is with forgiveness). I had not 
yet become a valuable asset to the firm nor had I had 
an opportunity to befriend this man in any significant 
way. Yet he saved me from destruction and also kept my 
position intact in the firm. And never once did he ask 
a favor of me. in return. His only stipulation was that I 
repay the money that he had advanced. At times [| still 
have difficulty believing that it all happened. . . . That is 
why I feel as | do about Charles Farrow.” 

“Yes. | see now this is the reason you feel the way you 
do about a lot of people.” said the rector. 

“But because of that experience in my youth,” the older 
man continued, “| have sought many 
times for an equivalent the 
practice of the church. For the most 
part | have not found much forgive- 
ness among people who regard them- 
selves as religious-—even the people 
of our parish! I hope that Farrow’s 
catastrophe can give our parish the 
shaking it needs and prepare for a 
new kind of life in our church—life that looks honestly 
and with forgiveness at failure and death and despair and 
loneliness. If such a shaking does not come, then St. Bede's 


will be just another social club.” 

The rector knocked his pipe against the fireplace and 
started walking about the room. He labored to find the 
words for a new inquiry. 

“| shall go along with what you have been saying, Mr. 
Atwood.” he began. “You are helping me see another di- 
mension of the principle of community—-the forgiving 
community. That is to say, it is possible to have com- 
munity among persons only to the extent that each per- 
son within himself is a community. Each person is com- 
posed of several members or parts—mind, body. imagina- 
tion. feeling. emotion, and so on. And these parts can en- 
gage in civil war or they can become a harmonious, mu- 
tually sustaining whole. It is possible for each of the 
members within a person to have conflicting aflections or 
commitments. so that one member may interfere with or 
obstruct the welfare of other members. Parts of a person 
can become lost from the ‘fold’ just as the sheep wandered 
from the ninety-nine--or as Charles Farrow wandered 
away from his friends and family. Farrow became ‘lost’ 
because somehow he had become broken within himself.” 
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“Yes, I see that,” the older man replied. “The com- 
munity of faith has two poles—the social and the soli- 
tarv.” 

“And what I am beginning to see more clearly about 
the nature of forgiveness,” continued the rector, “is that 
it is the peculiar power—and the only power—able to 
overcome the estrangement between the members of an 
individual’s being. Lacking forgiveness, human beings tend 
to disintegrate, to fly apart as though by centrifugal force. 
Yes. human pride and blindness are centrifugal forces! 
Each individual hungers to be whole, but hunger cannot 
alone establish wholeness. There must be also a shepherd- 
like affection overcoming the estrangement between our 
parts and freeing us from accumulated fear and guilt.” 

“And if we push this reasoning farther we get a deeper 
understanding of our ineffective, impotent social organ- 
izations, including the nation, the school system, and the 
churches. That is, if a social group or institution is com- 
posed of persons who are not seeking for community with- 
in themselves—between their inward parts—then to that 
extent the group or institution will be irrelevant and even 
sentimental. A social group becomes a community of rele- 
vant power and insight to the extent that each individual 
person seeks wholeness for his own existence.” 

“Just this is lacking in our parish,” Mr. Atwood added 
quickly, “—this tension between the individual’s striving 
for wholeness and the group’s demand for courage and 
power to do its work. Farrow symbolizes this for us. and 
that is why I want to keep his place open for him. 


4. 


After two years, Charles Farrow was parolled from the 
state penitentiary. Carrying a small suitcase, he walked 
through the outer gate of the institution into a world he 
dreaded to face. In spite of reassurances from the min- 
ister of his church he had not been able in prison to de- 
velop convincing courage about his future, or even 
about his first meeting with his wife and children. He 
felt much as a man might feel who had been dead and 
was now returning to a world that had adjusted its pat- 
tern of living on the basis of his non-existence. He feared 
that his sudden reappearance might awaken more frus- 
tration and confusion than thanksgiving or appreciation. 

Preoccupied with his confused feelings and thoughts. 
he was unprepared for what awaited him outside the prison 
gate. There stood the rector and the men of the vestry. 
They had come to greet him on this day of his release. 
They wanted to assure him of their support in the days 
ahead, when he would strive to regain an acceptable place 
for himself in the business and social life of the com- 
munity. This welcome was overwhelming, and the rec- 
tors invitation to ride with him to the city in his car 
came as a welcome break. 

The drive from the state capitol to Harristown required 
two and a half hours, for which the rector was thankful. 
There was much to say to Farrow. First, a briefing on 
the day’s program. The plan called for a gathering at 
the church chapel for the celebration of Holy Com- 
munion. Then lunch for the men together in the parish 
house, at which time Charles would be joined by his 
wife, Priscilla. Then a special meeting of the vestry. con- 

Continued on next page 
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COMMUNITY OF FORGIVENESS (continued) 


vened for the formal reconfirmation of Farrow as one of 
its members. But before any of this could happen the 
rector must bring Farrow up to date on the events of the 
past two years in the parish and within the vestry. 

“This kind of demonstration can be disarming.” the 
rector began. “but | want to assure you that what we are 
to do together today is not sentimental back-slapping or 
pious spiritualizing.” 

The bewildered man sighed deeply. “I certainly would 
appreciate a little help on this.” 

“Two years ago,” the rector began again, “You were 
convicted for embezzlement—a crime against society and 
against yourself for which you deserved to be judged. 
You have suffered agony of mind and spirit and have 
carried most of the burden alone. During the early 
months of your imprisonment most of us who had counted 
ourselves as your friends were extremely polite and *‘Chris- 
tian’ as we washed our hands of you. Then something 
began to happen—to me, to some of the vestrymen, to a 
few in the women’s auxiliary and to a few cthers. We 
felt that what happened to you was gradually becoming 
a burden upon all of us and a cause for judgment. 

“Then came the night when the vestrymen were sup- 
posed to declare your seat vacant. Things got really hot, 
as the hidden nobility of individuals or their repressed 
smallness were vividly disclosed. Believe it or not, it was 
the voice of Mr. Atwood that became the unrelenting pro- 
tagonist for what he called a ‘Gospel-revolution’ in the 
parish. Later he and I had a long session which changed 
my concept of what | was supposed to be doing as a pas- 
tor of my people! 

“What became clear to us was that all these years we 
had been assuming that we were a church, when actually 
we were not. We had failed to recognize that a church is 
not a church until it is a community of forgiveness, and 
it cannot be a community of forgiveness until we first 
recognize and confess our human frailties, our pride in 
our self-sufhiciency. 

“It is hard to relate these happenings, because telling 
about them in words seems to make it appear that they 
nappened in an orderly manner. But the struggle was 
not simple or orderly. In fact, it is still going on. And 
not everyone in the parish is happy about it. But we have 
learned what Jesus meant when he said ‘I come not to 
bring peace but a sword.’ Some people have left the 
church, never to return. Two vestrymen have not reported 
for meetings the past year. But others have found new 
strength and the courage to live constructively. 

“When we get to the church the first thing we shall do 
is celebrate Holy Communion. And I[ want you to under- 
stand now that, although this is being done on the occa- 
sion of your parole, it is being done for the sake of all 
of us, and for the sake of this new life that has been born 
in our midst. You are an important and necessary part 
of our experience today because your disaster provided 
the initial impulse for what is happening among us and, 
therefore. in a real sense this is a celebration of your 
homecomiiz. Your brokenness has become a means 
whereby man, of us have come to see our own broken- 
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ness. And it was our love for*you and your family as well 
as our sense of guilt that would not let us dismiss you 
with easy moralistic denunciations. We came to see that 
we had put our faith in ourselves and in the fashionable 
gods of success rather than in love and forgiveness. 

“Now. as never before, the service of Holy Communion 
represents something profound for many of us in the 
parish. Gradually more of us are coming to see that we 
find the deepest realities of God and of life through the 
constant pilgrimage of Gethsemane, Golgotha, and_ the 
resurrecting power of forgiveness. And we see that this 
drama. this inquiry must enter every aspect of our lives 
—-deepening our awareness of all that exists in each re- 
lationship and strengthening the structure of courage we 
need to engage the awaiting possibilities for growth. Life 
therefore becomes a continuing revolution —uniting us as 
a people so that we exemplify more and more the sov- 
creignty of love, and uniting each of us within ourselves 
as we find access to the forgiving community of God. 

“It is because of what is happening in our midst that | 
have tried to reassure you that your return to a trusted, 
responsible life in our city is a real possibility. And our 
getting together at the church today will be regarded as 
symbolic of the affection with which you shall be regarded 
by many of your former friends and fellow churchmen. 
And if deep emotion is evidenced today you can rest as- 
sured that it is not something superficial but is rather a 
manifestation of a new life that has been born out of great 
struggle. travail and personal reassess- 
meni. . . . Mr. Atwood will announce 
to you that your seat on the vestry is 
still available to you.” 

“I cannot believe it.” the parolled man 
muttered, “I cannot believe it.” 

“Yes, it is true. By recommendation 
of the vestry and by congregational 
action it was decided that your vestry 
seat should be held for you as a concrete evidence of our 
affection for you and trust in you—and as a means of re- 
minding ourselves of the community we have with you and 
each other in times of struggle and despair as well as in 
joy and fulfillment.” 

Charles Farrow sat silent, his eyes speaking his _be- 
wilderment and joy. . 


The other men had gathered in the chapel when the 
rector and Charles Farrow arrived. Mr. Atwood met Far- 
row at the chapel entrance and took him to a seat with 
him among the other men near the chancel. as the rector 
absented himself to prepare for the service. Then the 
candles were lit. Quietly the rector, serving now as priest 
to his people, began the service of Holy Communion: 


Almighty God, unto whom all hearts are open, all de- 
sires known, and from whom no secrets are hid... . 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is 
the first and great commandment. And the second is 
like unto it; thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
On these two commandments hang all the Law and 
the Prophets. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


Worship 


Ik WE WALK IN THE 


Service 


LIGHT, AS HE IS IN 


THE LIGHT, WE HAVE FELLOWSHIP WITH ONE ANOTHER 


HYMN: “All glory, laud and honor to thee, Redeemer, King” 


CALL TO WORSHIP 

Grace be unto you, and peace, from God our Father and 
from the Lord Jesus Christ. 

This is the message which we have heard of him and 
declare unto you, that God is light and in him is no 
darkness at all. If we walk in the light, as he is in 
the light, we have fellowship one with another, and 
the blood of Jesus Christ, his Son. cleanseth us from 
all sin.’ 


PRAYER OF ADORATION AND CONFESSION (in unison) 


O most gracious God, we rejoice in the love thou hast 
shown to our poor human race, opening up to us a 
way whereby we might be delivered from our sin 
and foolishness. 

QO God, we praise the great and holy love thou has 
manifested toward us. For, when we had gone astray 
thou didst diligently seek us out and save us, send- 
ing thy well-beloved Son to suffer and to die that we 
might be restored to the fellowship of thy children. 

O Lord Jesus Christ, who didst bid thy disciples to 
shine as light in a dark world, we humbly acknowl- 
edge before thee our many faults and weaknesses: 
yet we in this generation represent thy Church before 
the world. Forgive us, we beseech thee, the feebleness 
of our witness, the smallness of our charity, the slack- 
ness of our zeal. Amen.” 


NEW TESTAMENT LESSON: Romans 5:1-ll 
HYMN: “City of God, how broad and far.” 


MEDITATION 
Read from J. B. Phillips, Letters to Young Churches. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1951), “The 
Letter to the Christians at Ephesus”: 1:1-2, 22; 2:10; 
2:13-22; 4:1-7, 11-16; 6:23, 24. 


PRAYER OF INTERCESSION AND DEDICATION 


Leader: O God the Father, from whom the whole fam- 
ily in heaven and earth is named; 

O God the Son, given to be head over the Church: 
O God the Holy Spirit, the bond of peace: 
O Holy Trinity, eternal love: 

People: Have mercy upon us. 

Leader: By thy ministry of healing and forgiveness; by 
thy seeking and saving the lost; by thy words of 
eternal life: 

People: Help us, good Lord. 

Leader: By the love shown in thy crucifixion; by the 
power of thy resurrection; by the glory of thy ascen- 
sion and by the indwelling of thy Holy Spirit: 
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People: Help us, good Lord. 

Leader: That it may please thee to strengthen and en- 
large thy holy Church in every land, and to unite all 
those who profess and call themselves Christians in 
faith and hope and charity: 

People: We beseech thee, good Lord. 

Leader: That thy Church may strive not for its own 
safety but for the world’s salvation, seeking only thy 
kingdom and thy righteousness: 

People: We beseech thee, good Lord. 

Leader: That thy Church may proclaim the gospel 
throughout the whole earth and make disciples of all 
nations: 

People: We beseech thee, good Lord. 

Leader: That thou wilt remove from us all hatred, prej- 
udice and narrowness of thought, that we may re- 
ceive and rejoice in all that thou revealest: 

People: We beseech thee, good Lord. 

Leader: That thou wilt guide us in all perplexities of 
belief and conduct, that we may hold fast that which 
is true and faithfully confess thee before men: 

People: We beseech thee, good Lord. 

Leader: That regardless of the praise or contempt of 
the world thy Church may worship and adore thee 
in spirit and in truth: 

People: Amen.’ 

Leader: Grant, we beseech thee, O Christ. that as we 
all share in one life, being members of thy body, so 
we may all use thy gifts for the perfecting of the 
saints. unto the work of ministering and unto the 
building up of thy body, till we attain the unity of 
the faith and of the knowledge of thee, unto the 
measure of the stature of thy fullness, to whom be 
all praise and glory now and forevermore. Amen.’ 


HYMN: “The Church’s one foundation” 


BENEDICTION 


Now unto Him that is able to do exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or think, according to the 
power that worketh in us; unto Him be glory in the 
Church by Christ Jesus, throughout all ages, world 


without end. Amen.” 


sources—(1) The Book of Common Worship of the Presbyterian 
Church, p. 59. (2) John Baillie, A Diary of Private Prayer, pp. 83, 
93. (3) The Book of Common Worship, p. 109. (4) The Kingdom, 
The Power and the Glory (Grey Book) p. 73. (5) The Book of 
Common Worship, p. 109. 


This service was prepared by WINIFRED EVERS PARDO, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Student Christian Movement of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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“Amity” 


SCULPTURE, by Mary Caller, 


Christian community at work 

@ HOSPITAL SERVICE.—Tartan Troupers they are called. 
They are a group of students of varying talent in dramatics. 
music. magic, and just plain interest in people. banded to- 
gether for one purpose: to help brighten the existence of 
war veterans and young children in hospitals. and of the 
aged in their homes. There is a job for everyone. Some 
sing or act. Others serve on the arrangements committee 
that charters the buses that take the Troupers to their des- 
tination. Still others go to hospitals to wheel patients from 
wards to the auditorium and back again. Student interest 
in the project runs high. The group started in a denomina- 
tional setting but soon included anyone on campus who 
was interested. The group now renews itse'f year after 


veer. 


@ HELP {N SETTLEMENT HOUSES.—This group works with 
children in arts and crafts, music and dramatics and on 
playgrounds. The student members provide leadership for 
church schools and Y-Teen groups. This program is mo- 
tivated by the YWCA and its Commission on Com- 
munity and National Affairs. 


@ SERVICE ON COMMITTEE.—-Every spring about 18 stu- 
dents. representing many facets of campus life, become 
members of the committee responsible for coordinating the 
work of the Christian groups. These students plan the Re- 
ligion-in-Life program for the following year. In the be- 
ginning they were strangers in terms of the basic or core 
selves in which one’s religious life centers. As they work 
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The regenerating force in the CA— 


CHRISTIAN 


together over the months toward mutual objectives. each 
reveals himself to the others in terms of his deepest think- 


ing and searching. 


e CITIZENSHIP ON CAMPUS.—-Emotion runs high and argu- 
ments wax strong as members of the Christian groups 
identify themselves with the great issues of their nation 
or of another nation in a mock political convention or a 
model assembly of the United Nations. The students be- 
come absorbed in the potentialities of the Christian's role 
in the economic and political structure of nations. They 
spend long hours in study, in formulating resolutions. in 
argument and debate—all this in preparation for their 
participation in the Young Democratic or Young Repub- 
lican clubs and for action taken by students on national 
issues. When in the spring of 1951 India’s need for grain 
was great. students responded with a Wheat-for-India-Car- 
avan to Washington, D. C. They presented to Madam Pan- 
dit. then ambassador from India, the gift of three and a 
half tons of wheat which they had purchased with seven 
hundred dollars given by the campus community at the 
close of a single campus chapel service. 


@ INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS.—To Canada go U.S.A. stu- 
dent delegations or from Canada the students come—to 
discuss the world’s great problems in Canadian-American 
conferences on international issues. International borders 
dissolve as students debate together events and procedures 
which conceivably may aid in uniting the world in broth- 
erhood. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


B HE CA seeks to be a redemptive com- 
munity in which all pretense falls away. 
It hopes to be a fellowship which, know- 
ing the forgiveness and acceptance of 
God, finds the basis for full acceptance of 
the person. Honest questions are possible 
here and the shackles of the success pat- 
tern are broken. 

The awareness of how God is at work, 
searching and redeeming, is known, for 
it is experienced in this fellowship. God's 
redemption and forgiveness is more truly 
at work in the relationships of people 
than it is in any verbal creed. A redemp- 
tive Christian community will translate 
all theoretical or philosophical or theo- 
logical questions in terms that have the 
utmost relevance to our daily lives. This 
means that exploration takes place on the 
level of what this means to me in the 
totality of my experience.—Raymond S. 
Grant. in The Intercollegian, March, 1953. 


COMMUNITY 


e TO EUROPE AND RETURN.—Discussion, resolutions, letters 
to senators and representatives—these are good enough. 
But, to satisfy the yearning for more solid knowledge of 
other peoples and nations. and to help relieve misery and 
misunderstanding, many students manage somehow to get 
to Europe, South America or elsewhere every summer, as 
members of student work camps or study seminars. Re- 
turning as ambassadors of good will, the students are 
ready to speak to groups throughout city and state to 
the end that understanding may be increased and identi- 
fication may finally come. 


The meaning of Christian community 

Many illustrations might be added to those given above. 
And you might ask, “Do these things happen because 
Christian community exists? Are these the efforts of re- 
demptive agents?” Let us examine the account against 
some of the criteria of the Christian community. 


@ CONDITIONS OF A REDEMPTIVE COMMUNITY.—In the quo- 
tation given at the beginning of this article, Raymond 5. 
Grant says that a redemptive community is one in which 
“all pretense falls away.” There are numerous levels on 
which this may happen. It may be at the point of the con- 
tribution to be made: whether one makes a poster or sings 
a solo, the objective is the same—let us say it is to bring 
cheer to a polio victim. But this aim could be attained and 
Christian community might still remain at a very low 
level. And the motivation could evaporate quickly. For in 
acts of good will and mercy the concern for others must 
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never bypass the work that must be done in rigorous exer- 
cise upon ourselves. 

By ourselves alone and in the fellowship of the Chris- 
tian Association we must seek to be released to do God’s 
will. so that we may use all the talents He has given us. 
In this process, false gods—-worship of things, preoccu- 
pation with success in terms of the world’s standards, and 
self as an end—-must give way. So too with all pretense. 
Self then becomes open, receptive, dedicated. This is per- 
haps the most difficult problem of all, but we cannot wait 
to put our own lives perfectly in order before we try to 
express to others the faith we hold. This process must go 
on continuously and must never be neglected. 

When the students in the Religion-in-Life program be- 
gan to reveal themselves to one another in terms of their 
deepest yearning for fellowship with God, as they exam- 
ined those blocks which in their own lives kept them from 
full acceptance of God, they knew they were communicat- 
ing with one another at a level of depth. The result—one 
which always will follow. was a community in which all 
persons in the group were accorded full acceptance. 

Prayer which includes a focusing upon God and upon 
his Son; discussion of the job to be done and the way in 
which to do it when in step with God: action; a return to 
prayer for evaluation and further insight—the work (ac- 
tion), and a return to prayer, these comprise the cycle. 
Thus a Christian Association on one campus was able to 
remove tremendous barriers from that campus community 
and the city in which it was located. 


e PITFALLS TO CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY.—Any discussion of 
the development of Christian community in the CA would 
be unrealistic and unsound if it failed to mention some 
of the pitfalls. First, having felt and known a fellowship 
which answers one’s deepest yearning and desires. it is 
perhaps natural to want to enclose it, to protect it, to hang 
onto it, to keep it unchanged. But if the Christian commu- 
nity is to have vitality, it must ever extend itself, so that 
the Episcopalian and the Quaker, the fundamentalist 
Christian and the liberal, all can find community together. 
for while they are not of one mind they are one in spirit. 

A second hazard is the tendency to develop starry-eyed 
idealism and thus to escape hard realities of life. The 
Christian Association as a community must always be 
the motivating force for a vigorous attack on difficult 
problems. And students will find their best development 
in the midst of political controversy, international ten- 
sions, community pressures, as they bring to these sit- 
uations the dedication and the insight of the Christian 
Association of which they are a part. 


By BETH LEINBACH, Department of Religion, 


Macalester College (St. Paul, Minn.) in consul- 
tation with other members of the Department 
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IN A CABINET RETREAT 
IN A DISCIPLINED SEARCH 
IN QUEST OF A LIVING PHILOSOPHY 


IN GIVING . . . AND IN 


FELLOWSHIP WITH FOREIGN STUDENTS 


in a cabinet retreat 


When a sprinkler is turned onto a thick carpet of 5t. 
Augustine grass you can almost see the quick growth. 5o 
with members of our Association. Within the fellowship 
of those who really care there is an expectancy which 
bears good fruit. One student put it this way: “I realize 
now what a rich source of ideas and attitudes the Y pro- 
vided and how ready I was for them. I soaked up the 
speakers. conferences, retreats and bull sessions, like a 
thirsty man given life-sustaining water.” 

In many ways the atmosphere of an_ intercollegiate 
conterence is the closest we come to an ideal Christian 
community, and in them many students grow swiftly. For 
other students the sense of sustaining fellowship comes 
in tough hours of planning, evaluating, deciding how per- 
sons can be brought together in a living fellowship. The 
Cabinet group knows this community week after week, 
and often it meets the acid test of the complete inclusion 
of a perfect stranger. 

However, these experiences affect too few students. 
Many come and sit a while, then they go away. Some 
long for their fulfillment as mature Christians vet do not 
feel the satisfaction of having found themselves. But for 
those who do achieve a measure of inner growth the long- 
time result is always a deeper sense of vocation. The 
best we can hope is that the Association will be a channel 
for such learning and never a spiritual dam. 


Mrs. Will L. Nash 
Executive Director, YWCA, University of Texas 


in a disciplined search 


Christian Community can grow in a common search for 
a moral answer to a difficult personal and social problem. 

When an outstanding pacifist speaker visited the uni- 
versity he stirred up serious questions and real think- 
ing. A few weeks later several persons who wished to ex- 
plore further into the non-violent position agreed to ac- 
cept this discipline: “ .. . to devote an hour each week 
to discussion with a group and another hour to personal 
reading and study. This would begin as a search together 
for greater understanding of the non-violent position and 
an analysis of the evidence supporting or contesting this 
position, ... ” 

The group numbered fifteen persons and it included 
veterans with combat records as well as pacifists. Meeting 
together «ach week for six months, real community was 
found. Th: ‘asks of life fell away: you could talk freely, 
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CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY ON THE 


CAMPUS 


you could raise questions, you could vent your wrath, 
ask for sympathy, or laugh. 

The group met Fridays at 4 o'clock in a relaxed mood. 
Without signal, a moment of quiet was observed. Then 
without advance assignment or verbal suggestion, some- 
one would present an idea he had been thinking about 
and the discussion went on from there for about two 
hours. Usually it concluded with a voluntary summary 
by several members about new insights or questions that 
had come to them that day, but always the progress from 
start to finish was without formal direction by anyone. 

Members of the group are now scattered all over the 
country and have not met for two years. Yet | feel certain 
that each one at times reenters that past community in 
thought. finding again the kind of acceptance and sup- 
port which helps a person realize himself in the light of 
God’s love. Frank L. Wright 

General Secretary, YMCA, Univ. of Washington 


in the southern regional conference 


An outstanding example of Christian community is our 
regional conference, sponsored by the Student YMCA and 
YWCA. To this conference come students from all sec- 
tions of the ten southeastern states—a fact of great sig- 
nificance in the South, where a cross section represents 
conservative religious thinking and a liberal tradition, as 
well as all shades of thought on political and social is- 
sues. Another important factor is the interracial nature 
of the conference, with Negro and white delegates meet- 
ing on a free and equal basis. This equality is contrary 
to most experiences in this region, where legal segrega- 
tion prevents many normal relationships between people 
of different racial groups. 

The common factor among the conference delegates is 
their acceptance of the purpose of the Student YMCA 
and YWCA. Through worship we recognize the very 
source of our strength as Christians and corporately we 
seek to know the will of God for us as individuals and as 
members of this movement. Together we learn that Chris- 
tian responsibility extends beyond the local cangpus, the 
region or nation. We see that the issues in the world con- 
flict must have meaning in our lives. A real sense of fel- 
lowship is experienced in a mutual sharing, as Christians, 
of our deepest concerns and frustrations as we seek to 
discover God’s will for us. In these conferences many 
delegates learn for the first time what it means to have 
dignity and worth as a person, to know that you belong 
and are accepted. It is unfortunate that in our part of the 
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country this cannot be said of all expressions of the 
Christian community, particularly that of the Church. 
The problem is how to transfer this conference ex- 
perience to the local campus situation. One student wrote, 
“Things seem dull and commonplace since the conference. 
. . It did me more good to go up there than I ever 
dreamed it would.” Doris V. Wilson 


Secretary, National Student YWCA, Southern Region 


in quest of a living philosophy 


Too many college students sit at the feet of past masters 
or belong to “schools of thought,” to become in time 
carbon copies of their idols and unable to think for them- 
selves. And there are the “activity majors’ who rush 
around in busy confusion, failing to distinguish between 
the real things of life and the unreal. 

The present generation of college students hears echoes 
of a constant search for something, a quest for Truth, and 
a need for a living philosophy. Some say there is “some- 
thing out there” which needs to be sought. found. ex- 
amined and made part of one’s self. 

What is that “something?” In each outward thrust to- 
ward discovery we found ourselves sharply pushed back 
hy the need of examining ourselves. So, the “society” was 
horn. Its name we chose because it gives us a sense of 
rommunily: it denotes persons coming together for a 
sharing of ideas and convictions in a group in which even 
disagreement is encouraged. 

The “society” tries to develop in students a sensitivity 
which will permit mutual trust and understanding to trans- 
eend the many differences that grow out of an individual’s 
religious faith or his beliefs in other areas. Through a 
group experience our members try to (1) define our own 
convictions and ideals, (2) develop our sensitivities to- 
ward others and (3) learn better to relate to others. 

Relating to others must take into account the unselfish- 
ness of one’s attitude—love for others, willingness to ac- 
cept the inadequacies of others, to work for the benefit 
of the entire group or for the greater value (rather than 
for self. or to get the job done); the ability to adjust 
to difficult situations; the desire to do even more than one’s 
share, and to be responsible to self as well as to others. 
Our students meet in groups of five-to-ten to experience 
this process of sharing. Within the group they are able 
to express their’ own ideas and feelings, without being 
laughed at or being subject to undue criticism. 

Meetings have lasted from one to three hours, the mem- 
bers feeling free to come and go as they wish. Many a dis- 
cussion or experience within the group has spread to other 
groups and to friends met on campus. 

Speakers and other program ideas can be added as a 
need arises, but by and large the group should be person- 
centered and not program centered. 

Frank Watanabe 
Associate Secretary, Univ. YMCA, Berkeley, Calif. 


in giving 


It was Mid-year Evaluation Day for the Cabinet of the 
YWCA. In our opening worship we had given prayerful 
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thanks for the opportunities we enjoy, and we had of- 
fered prayers for those caught in the web of the world’s 
suffering through flood, famine, poverty and war. Our 
worship was especially thoughtful and meaningful that 
day. for it was a time of tragic floods in Europe and of 
war in Korea. 

During discussion the president recalled the substance 
of our worship and a member asked what we could do to 
express our concern for this suffering, in addition to our 
prayer and sympathy. After a great deal more discus- 
sion the Cabinet wrote to the presidents of all campus 
living-groups. The letter asked the groups to consider the 
wide-spread suffering in the world and then, as a group, to 
sive up some frill (dance decorations, orchestras or cor- 
sages) and give the money for the relief of needy peoples 
abroad. The letter promised there would be no follow- 
up and no publicity on campus for the groups, whether 
or not they gave. It was “just an idea,” to be used or 
not. 

We know that many discussions took place in living 
groups and that many groups voted to act. We know this 
because letters of appreciation have come from the re- 
cipients of the gifts. True to the original plan, no campus 
publicity accrued to those who had given. 

Out of fellowship sensitized by worship and discussion 
this action came. In miniature it illustrates the way the 
Christian community is regenerated by its own concern 
and how its vitality may affect the life it touches. 


Elizabeth S. Jackson 
Executive Director, YWCA, Washington State College 


in fellowship with foreign students 


@ur World Relatedness Group wanted to help create bet- 
ter world understanding through sharing with foreign stu- 
dents. The group arranged a “get acquainted picnic” to 
which they invited students from other lands. Then came 
a series of suppers in homes, the food Chinese, or Arabian, 
or French, or U.S.A. The program in these International 
Suppers included discussions of foreign affairs—for ex- 
ample: What is the future of Germany? Why did the 
Arab-Palestine situation flame into war? What do other 
nations think of the United States? Is communism a threat 
in the Near East? What about communism in France? 
There were questions and opinions without end. 

Last May two German students came to the YMCA- 
YWCA office to ask: “What can we do before our ship 
sails for home in August? We do not have much money 
and we do want to see more of your United States.” After 
discussion the two students selected a summer project. 
Funds raised in a campus contest helped with the ex- 
penses. Now a letter from Germany arrives, thanking those 
who made “this marvelous experience’ possible. 

For us the work of our World Relatedness Committee has 
been exciting and creative. Its premise is a sharing with 
and not an exploitation of foreign students. We know 
this committee is valuable to our whole program and is 
on a solid foundation for its work as a commission for 


Theodore J. Ledeen 
General Secretary, YMCA, Univ. of South Carolina 


the coming year. 
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The Christian Faith and Life Community is a new under- 
taking and unique among Christian movements in_ the 
world today. The Cambridge-Oxford system of residen- 
tial education is used, but the system is modified so that 
the students can attend the University of Texas and fol- 
low a regular academic curriculum while receiving Chris- 
tian education in the framework of a Christian community 
alongside the campus. Thus there is no infringement of 
the separation between Church and state, yet the student 
has an opportunity to become an informed. articulate 
Christian layman. 

The Community began with a Men’s Branch last Sep- 
tember with thirty-six men in residence. They ranged in 
age from eighteen-year old freshmen to twenty-five-year- 
old graduates. They came from six Protestant denomina- 
tions and were engaged in twenty-one fields of study. 


e THE PURPOSE—The primary aim of the Christian 
Faith and Life Community is to help meet the desperate 
and continuing need of the Church and the world for in- 
formed, articulate. concerned Christian laymen in homes 
and in all trades. occupations and professions. The need 
is for men and women who may be used of God to give 
the Christian answer in faith and life to the numerous 
ills of the world, to the end that God’s will may be glori- 
fied and our Lord Jesus Christ proclaimed by laymen to 
laymen as the Way, the Truth and the Life for men and 
for nations. 


e COMMUNITY—tThe early Christian Church was in the 
deepest sense a Christian community, a fellowship of be- 
lievers. In the highest sense it was a learning, loving. 
serving community. It existed not as an end in itself, but 
rather as the Body of Christ, serving his purposes in the 
world. And so today, the Christian denominations continue 
to exist for Christ’s purposes, not with artificial uniform- 
ity but with an increasing sense of unity in the common 
bond of faith. 

The Christian Faith and Life Community provides in- 
residence training of Christian lay-leaders in interdenom- 
inational residence halls, especially alongside state-sup- 
ported colleges and universities. Two “branches” of the 
Community are now formed: Norco Arms for 50 men 
and Wooten Hall for 35 women, both located near the 
campus of the University of Texas. 


e THE CURRICULUM-—It is becoming clear that a Chris- 
‘an curriculum taught within the framework of a Chris- 
tian residence hall helps provide visible evidence of the 
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The Christian 
A VENTURE OF FAITH ALONG- 


relation of faith to life. If not carried over into the life 
of the Community, the curriculum would end in academic 
cterility. Whereas the Community life. lacking the content 
of the curriculum, might result only in the pooling of ig- 
norance. 

Living together with one accord, praying together, 
breaking bread together, studying and discussing together 
the Bible. theology, ethics and problems relevant to faith 
and life—all this exerts an educative influence, not for 
academic credit but to find life’s meaning and one’s place 
in the will of God in community with all his people. 


e HOW STUDENTS ARE SELECTED—The major qual- 
ifications are: 1) basic Christian commitment: 2) schol- 
arship: 3) personality and leadership potential. By “basic 
Christian commitment” a deep, informed. articulate faith 
is not presupposed, but simply the faith that Jesus Christ 


SCHEDULE FOR COMMUNITY LIVING 


The Community observes this daily routine Mon- 
days—Fridays inclusive; there are no pre-arranged 
schedules on Saturdays and Sundays— 


Morning 

6:00 Rise 

6:15 Morning Devotion 

6:25 Breakfast 

6:45 Lecture and Discussion 
(a) on the Bible for first year students; (b) on 
Biblical Theology and Christian Ethics for sec- 
ond year students. 


8:00 University classes 


Afternoon and Evening 


12:10 Lunch 

2:00 University classes, study, recreation on individ- 
ual basis; weekly personal conferences are sched- 
uled during this period. 

5:30 Supper Seminars three nights a week, two of 
which are integral to the Community curriculum 
with emphasis on the outworking of Faith in 
Life. Students are encouraged to bring guests to 
dinner on Friday nights. At the Friday night 
supper seminars, guest speakers bring informal 
messages related to the overall purpose of the 
Community. 

7:00 University extra-curricular activities, study, etc. 


10:30 Students select a fifteen minute period for eve- 
ning worship in small groups. 
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Faith and Community 


SIDE THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


is Lord. But it does imply that the person has a commu- 
nal membership in a Christian Church which requires 
such a profession of faith. Student classifications range 
from entering freshmen to graduate students. These stu- 
dents are referred by pastors, teachers and friends of the 
Community. 


e THE CURRICULUM—tThe  four-semester 
Bible study at the heart of the program. Students receive 
instruction in English Bible, Biblical Theology (roots of 
faith) and Christian ethics related to their field of study 
and life-work. Lecture. seminar and tutorial methods of 
instruction are used. 


e THE INDIVIDUAL—Each student has a_ regularly 
scheduled weekly conference with one of the staff mem- 
bers who serves as Counselor-Advisor-Tutor, depending on 
the student's need. Motivational counseling on the choice 
of a particular life-work and the relation of Christian vo- 
cation to occupation is extremely important to the stu- 
dent's integration of faith and life. Together with curricu- 
lum and community life, one of the chief reasons for the 
Community’s existence is to give attention to the individ- 
ual’s total growth and development as a whole personality. 


e WHY COMMUNITY LIFE IS SIGNIFICANT—The 
Community aims to provide a Christian “home-base” 
within which students gain not only more mature content 
for faith but also experience daily Christian fellowship 
where the “give and take” and the level of conversation 
is more creative and constructive than that which is found 
in many boarding houses and other living units. At the 
same time the Community serves as a base of operation 
from which the students fan out into the life of the cam- 
pus. To campus churches and student religious organiza- 
tions, sororities, fraternities, extra-curricular activities and 
civic projects they go, bearing a Christian witness which 
is both warm and intelligent. This laboratory experience 
will be invaluable to Christian laymen as they work out the 
relation of faith to life in their homes, their occupations, 
and in the church. 


e THE ELEMENT OF TIME—The Community member 
spends about ten hours each week above and beyond the 
normal time load of other university students. In terms 
of time, this is the cost of training to become informed 
Christian laymen. (Most members maintain in the Com- 
munity as good a scholastic record as they had achieved 
before entering, and some have improved.) 


span puts 
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Life in the Community demands a greater personal self- 
discipline than most people attempt to follow. Rising at 
6:00 a.m. Monday through Friday means regularly retir- 
ing by midnight and presupposes at least a half hour nap 
during the day. (Science claims such a nap to be worth 
3 hours of sleep at night.) Barring illness or “ox-in-the- 
ditch” studies, the member is expected to participate fully 
in the Community program. But no external discipline or 
regimentation is imposed on the student. 


e CHU RCH-RELATIONSHIP—To be Church-related yet 
not Church-supported or controlled is like existing on a 
razors edge. The Community seeks to be part of the 
“Household of the Fellowship of Christ.” embracing with- 
in its fellowship members of all evangelical Christian 
communions who do not exclude themselves. In the South- 
west these communions are represented principally by the 
following: Baptist, Disciples of Christ, Episcopal, Lutheran, 
Methodist and Presbyterian. Unless the Community pro- 
duces concerned, well-informed churchmen as well as use- 
ful Christian citizens, it will have failed its purpose. 


e THE FINANCIAL SIDE—Students are selected on the 
basis of their personal qualifications. While the actual 
cost of providing staff and program materials amounts to 
$300 for each student, no charge is made to the student. 
However, his family may make a financial contribution 
toward these overhead costs, if it can and wishes to do so. 
The student is asked to provide $35 each year of his resi- 
dence for the purchase of books to build up a “Layman’s 
Library” for his own use. ~ 


e THE FUTURE?—tThe Christian Faith and Life Com- 
munity holds great promise for the future both be- 
cause the project is a simple one and because it appears 
to embrace an idea whose time has come. Interest has 
heen expressed from different parts of the country and 
inquiries have been received as to the feasibility of es- 
tablishing branches of the Community in other college 
and university centers. Too rapid expansion in this early 
stage would render a disservice to the Community con- 
cept, since time must be allowed for the development of 
a solid curriculum for laymen. However, inquiries will 
be welcomed and may be addressed to: Executive Direc- 
tor. 2505 Rio Grande Street, Austin, Texas. 


By W. JACK LEWIS, Executive Director, Chris- 
tian Faith and Life Community, Austin, Texas. 
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Program cues 


1. The need for community 

What is the situation in which we find 
ourselves today? What are the basic 
needs and desires of our lives? What are 
the limitations and potentialities of hu- 
man life in any period? What are the 
particular characteristics which mark our 
situation today? 

Are there many students like Frank. 
in Nothing Can Be More Fundamental 
(page 4), who haven't yet found any- 
thing in college that “sends” them? What 
does contemporary literature say about 
the needs of modern man for deep per- 
sonal relationships? See the article by 
Nathan A. Scott, Jr.. on page 7, his re- 


view of The Invisible Man (page 23), 
and Gordon Chamberlin’s review of Dr. 
Scott’s Rehearsals of Discomposure 
(page 23). 


2. Potentialities in a time of crisis 

What is the Christian response to a 
period of historical crisis like our own? 
Will we bow down and worship the false 
gods of the Past and the Future, and of 
Tragic Destiny? Or will Christianity be 
able to use this opportunity for fresh 
creativity? See A Time of Crisis (page 


9). 


3. Denunciation—or community of forgiveness 


What response do most of us make to 
those who have done wrong? Why are 
we so prone to make moralistic judgments 


a kingdom foreseen (continued) 


disorder to which we might flee, and 
from which we might return renewed and 
strengthened. At any rate, that is what 
a great deal of the finest contemporary 
literature is giving us. 

Now I believe that the Christian read- 
ers meditation upon this body of testi- 
mony that emerges from modern writing 
must immeasurably enrich and deepen 
the contemplative life by which his faith 
is nourished and sustained. He cannot 
draw benefit from it, however, unless he 


letters 


CONCERNING A VALIANT PROPHET 
To old friends of Sherwood Eddy: 


Your help is needed in assembing ma- 
terial for a biography upon which I am 
now working, with the title: A Valiant 
Prophet, The Life and Times of Sher- 
wood Eddy. 

I need letters, clippings, articles, pho- 
tos, pictures. A long section will be de- 
voted to his traits of character—his de- 
votion, zeal, faith, courage, selflessness— 
ind I am seeking a host of illustrations 
»! these qualities. | hope you will search 
yous vee®rds and memory and write ac- 
coui. of Sherwood Eddy in action, illus- 
tratin, attitudes and way of life. Any 
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approaches literature with very much 
more tact than it has been his custom to 
do. He must somehow subdue his im- 
pulse to demand that the writer declare 
enthusiasm for his own particular brand 
of theology. For literary art is not an 
exercise in the declaration of anything at 
all. It involves, rather, an exercise in the 
presentation of experience in such a way 
that there is evoked in us some sense of 
the order of the world in which we live. 
And it seems that insofar as the contem- 


material that needs to be returned will be 
copied and sent back promptly.—Kirby 
Page, Box 247, La Habra, California 


BR'DGE AT HEIDELBERG 
I am writing now as just another 
reader of The Intercollegian to point out 
a literary-photographic criticism. In the 
article “In West Germany” on page 11 of 
your May issue you have a picture of the 
Neckar River Bridge at Heidelberg. This 
photograph was an unfortunate choice, 
for this ancient structure is no longer in 
existence. It was the one and only thing 
the Germans destroyed in Heidelberg 
before they left it. Everything else in the 
town is intact. 
William A. Spurrier, Wesleyan University 
Middletown, Connecticut 


upon them? Why is forgiveness an es- 
sential part of the Christian community? 
What is the meaning of Christian com- 
munity? See Dean Hawley’s poignant 
story (page ll). 


4. Christian community on the campus 


Is Christian community manifest in 
the life of your campus? Is it the re- 
generating force in your Christian Asso- 
ciation? (see pages 16-19). Does your 
CA catch the interest of men like Frank 
and help them find the focus of meaning 
for their (See page 4.) Would 
students on your campus respond to the 
challenge to become “informed, articu- 
late, concerned Christian laymen” as 
have those in the “Christian Faith and 
Life Community” alongside the Univer- 
sity of Texas? (see page 20). 


lives ? 


Discussion of these questions in cabi- 
net, in commissions and in informal ses- 
sions will help the Christian Association 
quicken its response to our need _ for 
deep personal relationship to each other 
and to God. 


porary artist is successful in this, it is 
his tendency to inveke not so much an 
order that is present as an order and a 
harmony that are today lost. So that his 
poems and his novels become “like a 
prayer (more often than not confused), 
corresponding to the second petition of 
the Lord’s prayer—Thy Kingdom 
Come.” And if his prayer becomes our 
prayer, there may yet be peace and 
blessedness among men. 


5 Denis de Rougemont, “Religion and the 
Mission of the Artist,” Spiritual Problems 
in Contemporary Literature (edited by 
Stanley Romaine Hopper), New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1952, p. 186. 


FILIPINO STUDENTS READ SPAN 

I am secretary for student work of the 
YWCA in the Philippines. I have been 
following your publication SPAN with 
great interest and would like to congrat- 
ulate you on the vital contribution it 
must be making in the shaping of Chris- 
tian public opinion among students in 
the U.S.A. 

The SPAN has been a source of in- 
spiration and encouragement. It reflects 
how the young people of America think. 
I believe they are Christian in their think- 
ing. Our students here feel a need for a 
similar publication to help themselves and 
others to grow toward a more effective 
citizenship. 

Esperanza B. Maddela 
Manila, Philippines 
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REHEARSALS OF DISCOMPOSURE 


By Nathan A. Scott, Jr. King’s 
Crown Press, Columbia University, 


New York, 1952. 294 pp., $4.00 


In this, his first book, Mr. Scott ex- 
plores “Alienation and Reconciliation in 
Modern Literature,” using as four typi- 
cal examples Franz Kafka, Ignazio Si- 
lone, D. H. Lawrence and T. S. Eliot, 
each representing at least one aspect of 
a generally pervasive sensibility in our 
day. so that “when one speaks of Kafka 
or Silone or Lawrence, a whole habit of 
mind is instantly recalled” (p. 181). 
Readers tamiliar with these four writers 
will not be surprised to find more about 
reconciliation in this book, for the most 
perceptive contemporary literature is en- 
grossed in its statements about the kind 
of world in which we live and takes as 
its normal function to protest against 
disjointed times. Scott assumes “that the 
true artist does not misunderstand the 
meaning of the period in which he lives 
and that his art is always, beyond its 
purely aesthetic intentions, an art of 
haruspicy” (p. 179). 

Scott enters a vigorous protest against 
the vogue of literary criticism which 
consciously or unconsciously ignores the 
religious dimensions of all literature; 
against a professor who can review with 
magnificent erudition a work by T. S. 
Eliot and never once mention the fact of 
his Christian commitment; against the 
evasion of the “ultimate precariousness 
of the human situation, the urgency of 
the human predicament” by intellectuals 
who think that “the doctrine of man” 
means no more than an investigation of 
primitive society; against the “conspira- 
torial silence over human tragedy which 
has been the main earmark of the aca- 
demic tradition.” Scott centers his at- 
tention on the religious dimensions of 
the work of these four authors. 

Scott amply demonstrates his own 
immense background of intimate famili- 
arity with contemporary writing in the- 
ology as well as the novel, poetry and 
essay. He sees his distinctive role as critic 
at the point of the interdisciplinary rela- 
tion between the two, as his concern for 
reconciliation shows. He makes final ob- 
servation on this point: “those who suc- 
ceed in marking out a strategy of recon- 
ciliation for the alienated self that does 
not require the abrogation of responsible, 
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autonomous selfhood are those who have 
a vital relation to the Christian faith. And 
this suggests that Christianity is deeply 
relevant to our modern problems of 
estrangement and dissociation” (p. 261). 
In this book Nathan Scott will help many 
people see that relevance. 


J. Gordon Chamberlin, a minister in 


Riverside Church, New York, N. Y. 


INVISIBLE MAN 
Ralph Ellison. Random House, 1952, 
$3.50. 


Mr. Ellison’s brilliantly written first 
book belongs, we may confidently feel, 
among perhaps the four or five most sig- 
nificant American novels of the past dec- 
ade; and in all likelihood its destiny is 
to become an important document in the 
central tradition of modern fiction. Its 
modernity is deeply rooted in the fact 
that, like the novels of Joyce and Faulk- 
ner and Kafka, it is a work of many 
dimensions. On one level its story is that 
of what Lionel Trilling has called the 
legend of “The Young Man from the 
Provinces,” which runs through modern 
literature as a major strain from Sten- 
dhal and Balzac through James and Joyce 
to the present. That is to say, the prog- 
ress of the hero is from innocence to 
experience, from bright illusions to sober 
disenchantment, and sometimes in literal 
fact from the provinces to the city. It is 
the story of the individual standing out- 
side life and seeking somehow to find his 
place in the modern world. In Mr. Elli- 
son's version of this modern legend the 
pilgrim is a young American Negro who 
picks his perilous way through the irra- 
tionalities of a culture which has made 
of him an “invisible man’’—that is, one 
who has been exempted from the consid- 
erations ordinarily accorded a human 
being. On one level, therefore, this book 
is devoted to the idea of experience and 
is a novel of what sometimes is called 
“social realism.” 

But on another and deeper level Mr. 
Ellison’s book is not at all a “Negro 
novel”—as is, for example, Richard 
Wright’s Native Son. For what Mr. Elli- 
son is fundamentally concerned with is 
the failure of the individual to extend 
himself to his fellow human beings in 
mercy, truth, and love—the individual’s 
failure, as he has himself said, “to run 
the risk of humanity” which contributes 
not only to the invisibility of him from 
whom love is withheld but also to the 
invisibility and the facelessness of those 
who refuse to love. So in this most re- 
markable first novel he has produced a 
moral fable that deals on the profoundest 
levels with the spiritual dilemmas of the 
modern world. Nathan A. Scott, Jr. 

Howard University 


a valuable book 
for 


student use 


THE 
STUDENT 
PRAYERBOOK 


Edited by a 
Haddam House Committee of which 
John Oliver Nelson was chairman 


A rich trove of prayers, litanies and med- 
itations, chosen and prepared for their use- 
fulness to college students. Every line 
and verse is closely related to student 
life: here are prayers for the opening days 
in college; meditations concerned with a 
student's vocation; unstereotyped pray- 
ers for use at table, and petitions on be- 
half of the world-wide community of stu- 
dents. To read this book straight through 
is a religious experience: many of the 
prayers have the lilt of poetry and many 
deepen one’s understanding of the 
reaches of Christian worship. 


THE STUDENT PRAYERBOOK is the 
first non-denominational book of 
its kind. Its compact format makes 
it easy to carry and to use. It be- 
longs on your CA shelf where all 
may read it and use it. 


A Haddam House Book. $2.00 


Order from your bookstore 
or use this mail order form— 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 

291 Broadway, New York City 7 
Send me copies of 

THE STUDENT PRAYERBOOK 

at $2.00 each. 

[] Payment enclosed; send PREPAID. 
(© Bill me. 

| [) SEND ME SPECIAL RATES FOR 
‘ CHAPEL OR OTHER GROUP PUR- 
CHASE. We could use about 
copies. 
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